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A  TALK  ON  THE  PSALMS 

The  Book  of  Psalms  holds  a  distinct  place  among 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  world.  Luther,  struck 
by  its  comprehensiveness,  called  it  "A  little  Bible." 
Beyond  all  other  books  it  is  a  repository  of  human 
experience.  As  some  one  has  well  said :  "It  contains 
the  whole  music  of  the  heart  of  man,  swept  by  the 
hand  of  his  Maker."  Here  we  find  "the  lyrical  burst 
of  his  tenderness,  the  moan  of  his  penitence,  the  pa- 
thetic accent  of  his  sorrow,  the  triumphant  shout  of 
his  victory,  the  despairing  sob  of  his  defeat,  the  firm 
tone  of  his  confidence,  the  rapturous  note  of  his  as- 
sured hope." 

The  Psalms  are  preeminently  the  book  of  Man. 
This  accounts  in  large  measure  for  their  immense 
and  wellnigh  universal  popularity.  To  Jew,  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  they  are  a  treasure-house  of 
sacred  truth.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  they  were 
held  in  sacred  repute,  as  the  lofty  products  of  divine 
inspiration.  That  the  Psalms  were  most  highly 
prized  by  Christ  and  his  followers  is  evident  from  the 
use  made  of  them.  Of  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  are  from  the  Psalms.  The  words 
of  these  noble  hymns  were  very  often  upon  our 
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Saviour's  lips,  to  illustrate  some  statement,  or  but- 
:  trees';  &bme:  assertion,  ^nd  amid  the  agonies  of  the 
Cross,  liis  feelings  found  instinctive  expression  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalms. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  the  Psalms  were 
studied  with  utmost  zeal.  No  other  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  so  largely  drawn  from  by  the  Fathers 
as  the  Psalter.  In  many  instances  the  order  in  which 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  taught  to  the  young  was, 
"First  the  Psalms,  then  the  New  Testament,  then  the 
Old."  Jerome  tells  us  "that  in  his  day  the  ploughman, 
the  vinedresser  and  the  shepherds  might  be  heard  re- 
peating the  Psalms  while  engaged  in  their  labors  in 
the  fields  of  Palestine/'  Down  through  the  centuries 
the  Psalms  have  continued  to  be  the  Christians'  high- 
est and  noblest  book  of  devotion.  These  sacred  lyrics, 
which  in  the  ages  long  past  echoed  from  the  hillsides 
of  Judea,  and  were  chanted  in  splendid  chorus  in  the 
temple  worship,  have  been  sung  by  many  a  Christian 
in  the  amphitheatre  while  waiting  for  the  wild  beasts 
or  the  swordsman  to  do  their  bloody  work.  In  many 
a  lonely  conventicle  of  Huguenots  and  Covenanters, 
in  ravine  and  cave  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  solitary 
forest  of  the  new,  the  hymns  of  the  sweet  singers  of 
Israel  have  been  sung  by  men  and  women  who  wel- 
comed persecution  and  banishment,  yea,  death  itself, 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  boon  of  freedom  of  con- 
science. No  words  ever  uttered  on  earth,  save  the 
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divine  message  of  the  Son  of  God,  have  more  fully 
responded  to  the  heart  cravings  of  humanity  than  the 
Psalms. 

The  English  word  Psalm,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  Psallo,  meaning  to  touch  or  strike  the 
chord  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  has  reference  to 
the  lyrical  character  of  the  compositions,  which  were 
intended  to  be  sung  usually  to  stringed  instruments. 
From  very  early  times  the  Psalter  has  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  the  same  number  as  now. 
Originally  they  were  divided  into  five  books,  possibly 
with  reference  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
divisions  are  still  seen  in  our  present  Psalter.  The 
first  book  ends  with  Psalm  forty-one,  the  second  with 
Psalm  seventy-two,  the  third  with  Psalm  eighty-nine, 
the  fourth  with  Psalm  one  hundred  and  six,  while  the 
fifth  includes  the  remainder  of  the  Psalms.  Each  book 
closes  with  a  distinctive  doxology.  For  several  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  it  was  universally  believed,  by 
Jews  and  Christians  alike,  that  all  the  Psalms  were 
written  by  David,  but  this  view  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  as  utterly  untenable,  although  among  the 
most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  there  is  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  on  this  subject. 

As  already  stated,  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews was  lyrical.  A  lyric  poem  is  the  "immediate 
expression  of  feeling,  and  feeling  is  the  sphere  to 
which  most  of  the  Psalms  belong/'  The  Hebrews  do 
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not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  metre,  as  it 
was  employed  by  Homer  and  other  ancient  bards ;  at 
all  events  they  scarcely  ever  used  it.  In  Hebrew 
poetry  we  find  a  rhythm  of  thought  rather  than  words ; 
it  addresses  itself  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the  ear. 
This  is  the  special  reason  why  the  Psalms  can  be 
translated  from  Hebrew  into  English  with  so  little 
loss  of  the  original  beauty  and  vigor. 

The  rhythm  of  thought  just  referred  to  is  based 
on  a  parallelism  or  correspondence  of  words  and  lines, 
Three  kinds  may  be  mentioned.  First,  there  is  the 
synonymous  or  responsive  parallelism,  which  con- 
sists in  this,  that  the  two  members  of  a  simple  verse  01 
distich  "express  the  same  thought  in  different  words.' 
For  example :  "What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  And  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  carest  for 
him  ?"  And  again :  "The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the 
righteous."  Sometimes  there  is  an  inversion  in  the 
second  line:  "The  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God: 
and  the  work  of  his  hands  the  firmament  declares ;' 
and  again:  "He  maketh  his  messengers  the  winds, 
his  ministers  the  flaming  lightning."  Sometimes  the 
verb  which  stands  in  the  first  member  is  omitted  in  the 
second:  "O  God,  thy  justice  give  the  King,  and  thy 
righteousness  to  the  King's  son."  The  second  mem- 
ber may  contain  an  expansion  of  the  first:  "Give  tc 
Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  God,  give  to  Jehovah  glory  and 
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praise."    This  responsive  parallelism  is  very  frequent. 

The  second  kind  is  called  the  antithetic  or  contrasted 
parallelism.  It  is  marked  by  some  opposition  of 
thought  in  the  second  member.  For  example :  "Day 
unto  day  uttereth  instruction,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge/'  or,  from  the  first  psalm :  "The 
Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous ;  but  the  way 
of  the  ungodly  shall  perish." 

The  third  kind  is  known  as  the  synthetic  or  con- 
structive parallelism,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  ideas,  as  in  these  samples :  "He  appointed 
the  moon  for  seasons;  the  sun  knoweth  his  going 
down."  "The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  reviving  the 
soul ;  the  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure,  instructing  the 
simple."  An  especially  fine  example  occurs  in  the  first 
Psalm:  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly — nor  standeth  in  the  way  of 
sinners — nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 
Here  there  is  not  only  the  three-fold  expansion  in 
thought,  but  a  three-fold  expansion  of  words : —  walk- 
eth, standeth,  sitteth;  counsel,  way,  seat;  ungodly, 
sinner,  scornful. 

The  songs  of  degrees,  or  the  step-Psalms,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  illustrate  quite  often  what  would 
be  termed  in  music  a  "fugue" ;  "that  is,  a  chase  or  suc- 
cession in  the  parts ;  some  one  capital  idea  being  made 
to  pass  from  one  part  on  to  another,  thus  keeping  up 
the  succession  of  thought  and  expression."  Take  for 
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instance  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-first  Psalm. 
The  word  "help/'  which  ends  the  first  verse,  com- 
mences the  second:  "From  whence  cometh  my  help? 
My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord."  In  the  next  two 
verses  the  words  "keepeth"  and  "slumber"  are  used 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way:  "He  that  keepeth  thee 
will  not  slumber ;  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep."  And  so  again  in  the 
closing  verses,  the  word  "preserve"  passes  on  from 
line  to  line:  "The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all 
evil ;  He  shall  preserve  thy  soul.  The  Lord  shall  pre- 
serve thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this  time 
forth,  and  even  for  evermore."  It  may  be  further 
observed  that  the  words  here  repeated  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  one  central  theme  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Psalm,  and  that  the  repetition  goes  on  with  an  in- 
creasing energy  to  the  close. 

The  poetry  of  the  Psalms,  though  so  different  in 
structure  from  what  we  are  familiar  with  today,  fol- 
lowed a  systematic  plan,  and  reached  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  literary  excellence.  As  we  read  these  ancient 
hymns  of  Zion,  we  realize  at  every  step  the  marked 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  writers,  of  the  local 
world  of  nature.  Word  painters  as  well  as  color  paint- 
ers are  affected  by  environment.  In  a  country  like 
Palestine,  where  in  ancient  times  even  more  than  to- 
day, the  people  led  an  out-of-door  life,  all  the  customs 
and  the  habits  of  thought  revealed  the  impress  of 
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Nature.  Syria  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  its  land- 
scape scenes.  Within  a  comparatively  narrow  com- 
pass we  pass  from  snow-clad  Lebanon  to  the  profound 
chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Side  by  side  are  barren 
rocky  ridges  and  semi-tropical  valleys.  Placid  lakes, 
rushing  torrents,  stretches  of  sandy  waste,  gloomy 
ravines,  gorges  a  thousand  feet  deep,  nearly  all  the 
features  of  world  architecture  are  to  be  found  there. 
The  Psalms,  these  spontaneous  outbursts  of  heart- 
feeling,  exhibit  in  a  marked  degree  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation  through  its  close 
communion  with  Nature. 

What  a  singular  literary  variety  we  find  in  these 
one  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  from  the  quiet  rural 
scene  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  where  we  follow  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  green  pastures  and  beside  still 
waters,  to  that  magnificent  bursting  of  a  thunder- 
storm on  the  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon,  described  in 
the  adjoining  twenty-ninth  Psalm.  Again  and  again, 
Nature  is  called  upon  to  illustrate  and  beautify  the 
poet's  thought.  His  yearning  for  God  breaks  forth 
in  the  words :  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  God;"  "My 
soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for  thee  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is."  In  a  moment 
of  despair  he  cries  out :  "All  thy  waves  and  thy  bil- 
lows are  gone  over  me ;"  and  a  little  later  he  exclaims : 
"O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  would  I 
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fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  I  would  hasten  my  escape 
from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest."  How  beautiful 
is  the  poet's  description  of  God's  advent  and  blessing ! 
"He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass ; 
as  showers  that  water  the  earth;"  and  in  the  same 
Psalm,  the  seventy-second :  "There  shall  be  an  handful 
of  corn  in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ; 
the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon."  How 
fresh  and  impressive  does  a  simple  appeal  to  Nature 
make  the  old  thought  of  the  brevity  of  life!  Speak- 
ing of  men,  the  Psalmist  says :  "In  the  morning  they 
are  like  grass  which  groweth  up.  In  the  morning  it 
flourisheth  and  groweth  up.  In  the  evening  it  is  cut 
down  and  withereth;"  or,  take  the  variant  form  in 
the  one  hundred  and  third  Psalm:  "As  for  man,  his 
days  are  as  grass;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he 
flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is 
gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 
The  Psalmist  wishes  to  describe  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  God, — a  difficult  matter,  but  Nature  helps 
him :  "Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty. 
Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment; 
who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain;  who 
layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters ;  who 
maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ;  who  walketh  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind."  Where  in  all  literature  can  be 
found  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  rural  joy  and  pros- 
perity than  appears  in  the  sixty-fifth  Psalm?  "Thou 
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visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  thou  greatly  enrich- 
est  it  with  the  River  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water. 
Thou  preparest  them  corn  when  thou  hast  so  provided 
for  it.  Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ; 
thou  settlest  the  furrows  thereof;  thou  makest  it  soft 
with  showers;  thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 
Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness ;  and  thy 
paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness ;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 
The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys  also 
are  covered  with  corn;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing." 

Passages  might  be  quoted  almost  indefinitely  illus- 
trating the  simple-hearted  love  of  the  poets  of  Israel 
for  Nature.  They  studied  her  in  all  her  moods,  com- 
muned with  her  by  day  and  by  night,  and  joyfully 
entered  into  her  spirit.  Many  a  lesson,  which  if 
clothed  in  the  current  religious  phraseology  would 
have  fallen  on  listless  ears,  has  come  down  to  us  ar- 
rayed in  the  similitudes  of  Nature,  possessing  a  charm 
which  insures  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  treasury 
of  the  world's  best  thought.  This  love  for  Nature  is 
no  doubt  responsible  in  large  measure  for  that  singu- 
lar simplicity  and  artlessness  of  style  which  marks  the 
Psalms.  There  is  no  artificial  painting,  no  attempt  to 
produce  an  effect;  but  rather  a  spontaneity  which 
lends  to  these  ancient  lyrics  a  grace  and  an  ease  but 
rarely  found  in  the  poetry  of  any  age.  And  yet,  with 
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all  their  simplicity,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the 
Psalms  are  noted  for  their  richness  of  style  and  their 
frequent  rhetorical  splendor.  The  language  is  often 
highly  figurative.  Take  this  striking  simile  from  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-third  Psalm;  "Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity !  It  is  like  a  precious  ointment  on 
the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard ;  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments. " 
Sometimes  these  comparisons  are  homely  but  never 
undignified,  as  when  we  read :  "Thy  tongue  deviseth 
mischiefs ;  like  a  sharp  razor,  working  deceitfully ;"  or 
when  the  Psalmist  cries  out  concerning  his  enemies : 
"O  my  God  make  them  like  a  wheel:  (R.  V.  the 
whirling  dust)  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind." 

The  Psalms  are  rich  in  metaphor.  Take  these  ex- 
amples of  a  single  class :  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd." 
"The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield."  "The  Lord  is 
my  rock  and  my  fortress ;  my  buckler  and  the  horn  of 
my  salvation  and  my  high  tower."  "The  Lord  is  thy 
shade  upon  thy  right  hand."  Sometimes  the  Psalmist 
presents  truth  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  a  figure  of 
speech  which  powerfully  appeals  to  the  imagination 
of  Orientals.  In  the  eightieth  Psalm  occurs  that  fine 
allegory  uttered  at  a  time  of  great  national  calamity : 
"A  vine  out  of  Egypt  didst  Thou  transplant;  Thou 
didst  drive  out  the  nations  and  plant  it.  Thou  didst 
clear  a  place  before  for  it,  and  it  threw  out  its  roots  and 
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filled  the  land.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  its 
shadow,  and  its  branches  were  like  the  cedars  of  God. 
It  spread  its  boughs  even  unto  the  sea,  and  to  the  river 
its  shoots.  Why  hast  Thou  broken  down  its  fences, 
so  that  all  who  pass  on  the  way  pluck  from  it  ?  The 
boar  of  the  wood  roots  it  up,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  feed  on  it.  God  of  hosts,  turn  we  beseech  Thee, 
look  from  heaven  and  see,  and  visit  this  vine." 
Throughout  the  allegory,  of  which  only  a  part  is 
quoted,  there  are  no  mixed  metaphors,  the  figure  of 
the  vineyard  being  sustained  with  absolute  fidelity. 

The  Psalmist,  as  we  would  expect  in  the  writers 
of  impassioned  lyrics,  employ  personification  and 
apostrophe  with  splendid  effect.  There  at  once  occur 
to  us  numerous  instances,  as  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm : 
'The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
Firmament  showeth  his  handiwork."  How  beautiful 
the  personification  of  the  divine  attributes!  " Mercy 
and  Truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other."  What  could  be  finer  than 
the  scene  presented  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  Psalm,  where  the  writer  summons  the  whole 
universe  to  join  him  in  singing  an  anthem  unto  God : 
"Praise  Him,  sun  and  moon ;  praise  Him,  all  the  stars 
of  light.  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth,  ye  dragons 
and  all  deeps ;  fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapors ;  stormy 
wind  fulfilling  his  word ;  mountains  and  all  hills ;  fruit- 
ful trees  and  all  cedars ;  beasts  and  all  cattle.  Praise 
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ye  the  Lord !"  A  thrilling  instance  of  apostrophe  oc- 
curs in  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  where  the  writer 
suddenly  leaves  the  quiet  strain  that  he  has  been  fol- 
lowing and  cries  out :  "Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  come  in." 

The  twenty-ninth  Psalm  furnishes  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  gift  for  picturesque  description. 
It  is  an  account  of  a  thunderstorm.  The  poet  is  pre- 
sumably standing  on  some  elevated  point,  perhaps  the 
roof  of  the  palace  in  Jerusalem.  He  watches  the  storm 
as  it  gathers,  far  to  the  northwest,  out  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. First,  low  distant  mutterings  reach  him; 
then  with  a  roar  and  crash  the  tempest  breaks  on  the 
northern  mountains,  and  Lebanon  and  Sirion  reel  and 
the  cedars  are  shivered.  Now  come  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  and  mighty  peals  of  thunder,  as  the  tempest 
sweeps  southward,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
Psalmist  hears  from  the  palace  of  God  on  high,  the 
angels,  as  they  behold  the  scene,  crying  one  to  another, 
"Glory !"  Just  listen  to  the  description :  "The  voice 
of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters ;  the  God  of  glory  thun- 
ders; Jehovah  is  upon  many  waters.  The  voice  of 
Jehovah  is  with  power ;  the  voice  of  Jehovah  is  with 
majesty.  The  voice  of  Jehovah  shivers  the  cedars ; 
Jehovah  shivers  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  makes 
them  leap  like  a  calf,  Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young 
wild  ox.  The  voice  of  Jehovah  shakes  the  wilderness ; 
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Jehovah  shakes  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.  The  voice 
of  Jehovah  makes  the  hinds  calve  and  strips  the 
woods ;  and  in  his  palace  everyone  is  saying,  Glory !" 
It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  literature  there  can  be 
found  a  description  of  a  natural  phenomenon  more 
simply  expressed  and  yet  more  intensely  realistic  than 
this. 

Speaking  of  the  Psalter  as  a  devotional  work, 
Thomas  Watson,  an  eminent  English  preacher  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  quaintly  remarked :  "The  Scrip- 
ture is  a  spiritual  Paradise,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
placed  as  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  this  Para- 
dise/' John  Bright  once  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
would  be  content  to  stake  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms,  as 
it  stands,  the  great  question  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
divine  revelation.  It  seemed  to  him  inconceivable  that 
a  book  of  such  spiritual  depth  and  compass,  so  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  varying  needs  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  could  have  been  written  without  divine  aid. 

The  Psalter  is  a  manual  of  Praise.  Praise  is  the 
keynote  of  the  volume,  occurring  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Psalms.  This  joyful  strain  marks  not 
only  the  songs  of  triumph;  we  find  it  also  in  those 
dirge-like  hymns,  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  poet 
in  the  hours  of  persecution  and  disappointment  when 
hope  itself  seemed  dead.  Out  of  the  depths  profound, 
we  hear  the  refrain  thrice  repeated:  "Why  art  thou 
cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  And  why  art  thou  disquieted 
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within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God;  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance 
and  my  God/'  The  Psalmist  is  almost  continuously 
praising  God:  "Seven  times  a  day  do  I  praise  thee, 
because  of  thy  righteous  judgments/'  I  will  sing 
unto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  praise  my  God 
while  I  have  my  being;"  and  then  looking  into  the 
dim  unknown,  he  exclaims  :  "I  will  bless  thy  name  for 
ever  and  ever/'  We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that 
the  Psalter  is  divided  into  five  books.  Someone  has 
said  that  "God  presented  Israel  with  a  Pentateuch  of 
Law,  and  grateful  Israel  responded  with  a  Pentateuch 
of  Praise."  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  doxologies 
which  close  these  five  books.  Beginning  with: 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,"  they  rise  higher  and  higher  until  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  there  bursts  forth  that  magnifi- 
cent paean,  the  most  rapturous  hallelujah  that  ever 
fell  from  human  lips :  "Praise  God  in  his  sanctuary, 
Praise  him  in  the  firmament  of  his  power :  Praise  him 
according  to  his  excellent  greatness.  Let  everything 
that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.  Hallelujah !" 

Another  spiritually  helpful  feature  of  the  Psalter 
is  the  large  number  of  prayers  it  contains.  Prayer 
and  Praise  are  naturally  associated,  indeed  Praise  is 
a  form  of  Prayer.  Several  of  the  Psalms  are  en- 
titled "Prayers."  The  ninetieth  is  called  "A  Prayer  of 
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Moses  the  Man  of  God."  The  seventeenth  and  the 
eighty-sixth  are  each  introduced  as  "A  Prayer  of 
David;"  the  one  hundred  and  second  has  the  singu- 
lar title :  "A  Prayer  of  the  Afflicted  when  he  is  over- 
whelmed and  poureth  out  his  complaint  before  the 
Lord."  In  fact,  most  of  the  Psalms  partake  in  some 
degree  of  the  nature  of  prayers.  They  sometimes 
open  with  the  words:  "Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord." 
These  Psalm-Prayers  are  models  of  sacred  petition 
for  God's  people  in  all  ages.  They  exhibit  a  profound 
spirit  of  reverence,  and  at  the  same  time  a  holy  bold- 
ness. The  Psalmist  says  that  "God  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in 
reverence  of  all  them  that  are  about  Him,"  and  yet 
he  prays  in  the  language  of  spiritual  familiarity: 
"Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee?  And  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee." 

Sometimes  the  New  Testament  conception  of  God 
as  a  father  seems  to  be  anticipated  in  the  filial  ex- 
pressions of  the  Psalmist,  as  when  God  is  represented 
as  saying  of  David :  "He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art 
my  Father,  my  God,  and  the  Rock  of  my  salvation." 
There  are  prayers  for  all  occasions.  The  fourth 
Psalm  is  an  evening  prayer :  "I  will  both  lay  me  down 
in  peace,  and  sleep !"  The  sixth  Psalm  is  a  midnight 
prayer :  "David,  weary  with  his  groaning,  all  the  night 
making  his  bed  to  swim,  turns  to  God  for  comfort." 
The  fifth  Psalm  is  a  morning  prayer :  "In  the  morning 
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will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up." 
There  are  prayers  here  for  all  seasons  of  life  and  for 
every  human  experience,  for  times  of  triumphant 
gladness  and  for  hours  of  overwhelming  sorrow.  The 
king  on  his  throne,  the  prisoner  in  the  dungeon,  the 
warrior  and  the  recluse,  the  youth  and  the  hoary- 
headed  saint,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  may 
find  in  the  Psalter  not  only  the  thoughts  but  the  very 
words  in  which  they  may  fittingly  address  the  Most 
High.  The  Psalms  will  ever  remain  the  world's  uni- 
versal Prayer  Book. 

The  five  penitential  Psalms  attributed  to  David  re- 
veal in  every  line  the  intense  feeling  of  humiliation 
which  inspired  them.  The  fifty-first  is  the  most  re- 
markable production  of  its  kind  in  all  literature.  It 
is  indeed  "an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry"  for  par- 
don from  a  holy  and  yet  a  merciful  God.  The  Psalm 
is  directed  to  the  Chief  Musician,  as  if  David  wished 
his  confession  to  be  made  as  public  as  possible.  The 
utter  self -abhorrence,  the  refusal  to  adduce  any  paliat- 
ing  circumstance,  the  overwhelming  consciousness  of 
the  awfulness  of  sin;  the  heart-rending  appeal  for 
mercy — all  combine  to  give  this  prayer  a  pathetic 
intensity  that  may  be  felt  but  cannot  be  adequately  de- 
scribed. 

The  Psalms  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  book  of 
devotion,  because  of  the  noble  lessons  of  personal 
piety  which  they  teach.  We  are  permitted  to  look 
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into  the  heart  of  the  Psalmist  and  witness  his  spir- 
itual development;  and  as  we  hear  him  say:  -"I  wait 
for  the  Lord,  my  soul  doth  wait,  and  in  his  word  do 
I  hope.  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning :  I  say,  more  than  they  that 
watch  for  the  morning,"  we  learn  how  blessed  must 
be  that  daily  communion  with  God  which  the  right- 
eous are  privileged  to  enjoy,  close  fellowship  with 
Him  who  has  said :  "I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go :  I  will  guide  thee  with 
mine  eye."  An  eminent  saint  was  once  asked :  "What 
is  the  highest  grace  of  the  Christian  life?"  He  an- 
swered, "Humility."  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  this  grace  more  beautifully  taught  and  exemplified 
than  in  the  Psalms.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is 
that  of  lowly  bowing  before  God,  not  forgetful  of 
the  real  dignity  and  greatness  of  man,  but  frankly 
conscious  of  his  limitations.  Take  a  single  example, 
found  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  Psalm: 
"Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty ; 
and  I  go  not  into  great  things,  nor  things  too  wonder- 
ful for  me.  I  have  calmed  and  quieted  my  soul,  like  a 
weaned  child  with  its  mother." 

Untold  treasures  remain  in  this  great  Book  which 
have  not  been  touched  upon  here.  Reverent  study  of 
the  Psalms  year  after  year  will  yield  a  rich  and  satis- 
fying reward. 
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